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Affairs under Grey, Melbourne, and Russell. To him,
more than to any other single human being, were due
the establishment of Belgian independence, the over-
throw of Mehemet Ali, and the peaceful termination of
the revolutionary movements of 1848-52. His assertion
of British influence, his maintenance of British prestige,
his conservation of British interests abroad, touched the
imagination of the British people, and he gradually
acquired an immense popularity. His triumph in the
Don Pacifico debate of 1850, against the combined
oratory of Peel, Gladstone, Disraeli, and Cobden,
marked the acme of his fame. From that time onward,
throughout his long life, he was the darling of the
Jingoes, the despair of the Radicals, and the bete noir
of Mr. Gladstone, who had to sit silent in his Cabinets
waiting for him to die.

The war, fortunately, did not occupy Palmerston's
attention for long. His assumption of office synchro-
nised with a turn for the better in the affairs of the
Crimea. In September, 1855, Sebastopol fell, and in
March, 1856, the Peace of Paris was concluded. But,
even when this unhappy business was satisfactorily
settled, overseas concerns continued to demand the
greater part of the time and care of Palmerston and
his colleagues. A war with China respecting the seizure
of the lorcha Arrow; a war with Persia caused by the
intrigues of Russia and the Persian occupation of
Herat; and, finally, the Indian Mutiny of 1857, kept
the Cabinet busy with the problems of Asia.

It was a European complication, however, that
brought his Government down at the beginning of
1858. On January 14 of that year an Italian, Felix
Orsini, dissatisfied with the support that Napoleon III.
gave to the movement for national independence in
Italy, strove to stimulate the Emperor's zeal by means
of a bomb which was exploded in the vicinity of his
carriage. The plot was hatched and the bomb manu-
factured, so it appeared, in London, and the French